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PREFACE 



the training and research reported herein would not have 
been possible without the valuable assistance of the Division 
of Youth Service, Commonwealth of Mas^achiisetts, and the support 
of the staff of the Training Center in Youth Development. 

Dr. John D. Coughlan, Director of the Division of Youth 
Service, and Dr. Francis Kelly, Director of Psychological Re- 
search of the Division of Youth Service, have not only contrib- 
uted facilities and staff but have also encouraged the use of 
any available data that could help to accurately evaluate the 
effects of the Educational Counselor Program. They have persist- 
ently sought an objective evaluation of this program regardless 
of outcome so that research could inform policy and lead to 
better services for youth. They have sought to make research an 
integral part of organizational function. 

Additional assistance has been received from a research 
advisory committee. Members of the committee were Dr. Francis 
Kelly, Mrs. Helen O'Meara, Mr. John Borys, Mr. Joseph Cullen, 

Dr. Paul Lipsitt, Dean William Curran, and Dr. Catherine Richards. 
Their suggestions have been very useful in formulating the di- 
rections of inquiry. Dr. Daniel Baer, psychologist and statis- 
tician at Boston College, has served as a consultant and has 
offered extremely valuable assistance in research design and 
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data processing. 

A silent, but absolutely essential, partner in the conduct 
of this research has been the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development. The opportunity to conduct this research 
is greatly appreciated and the results are likely to have broad, 
favourable consequences in the shaping of future programs to in- 
crease effectiveness in delinquency prevention. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Educational Counselor Program was initiated by a grant 
from the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the 
Division of Youth Service for the employment of twelve educa- 
tional counselors and related personnel. This was augmented by 
a grant from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment for the special training of educational counselors and an 
evaluation of the results. This report is a final report on this 
grant no. 65215. 

The Division of Youth Service serves approximately six thou- 
sand youths of Massachusetts committed to them each year. The 
case load of each parole officer typically runs to about seventy 
or eighty parolees. Because of this large case load, some youths 
may be incarcerated who with more intensive community support 
could be released. The experimental program reported herein rep- 
resents an attempt to provide such support. 

The Educational Counselor Program incorporated several 
noteworthy features. 1) The twelve educational counselors and 
juvenile parole officers, in the progreaa were college graduates 
with the social sciences as their major area of study. Pour of 
these men had obtained their master's degrees. Although they had 
very little or no previous experience as parole officers, they 
expressed a strong motivation to work with youthful offenders at 



the time of their employment in the program. They vere gener- 
ally fairly young with a median age of about thirty years. 2) 

They were employed by the Division of Youth Service as a group 
and trained as a group by the Training Center in Youth Develop- 
ment. This group employment and training procedure, a commonly 
used industrial technique, resulted in the development of high 
degree of morale aimed toward program success. The training in- 
volved special attention to counseling and casework techniques, 
group work practice, and procedures for the utilization of com- 
munity resources. 3) The case load of the educational counselors 
was reduced from the usual case load of about seventy or eighty 
cases to twenty-five cases. 4) The educational counselors con- 
tacted their prospective parolees while they were still in the 
institution in an attempt to provide support during their transi- 
tion from the institution to the community. 

The evaluation of the experimental program reported here 
was conducted with very helpful assistance and encouragement of 
the administration of the Division of Youth Service. 



II. PROCEDURE 



A. Training 

The training of the twelve educational counselors was con- 
ducted by the Training Center in Youth Development. A total of 
approximately forty-five training sessions were held varying in 
length from a few hours to an entire day. These sessions began 
in November « 1964 and extended through two follow-up sessions in 
Marcht 1966. The training thus continued during the actual 
operations of the program and during the follow-up period. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five training sessions were held before the 
evaluation of results began as reported in this study. Details 
as to dates, training materials, and teaching personnel are in- 
cluded in Appendices A and B. Only that training conducted 
before the follow-up period began (August 1, 1965; will be dis- 
cussed here. 

1. Objectives 

The training involved five major objectives: 1) to provide 
training in counseling and group work techniques to the educa- 
tional counselors: 2) to instruct them in the utilization of 
community resources: 3) to provide to their supervisors training 
in supervision and support; 4) to provide supervised field work 
in group work with delinquents: and 5) to assist in practical 

working out of new role functions, particularly the legal aspects. 
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Xt should be noted that the innovation of group work with 
deiinguents required a special policy ruling by the Director of 
the Division of Youth Se rvic*^.* Prior to this training, it had 
never been permissible to allow or encourage contact between 
delinquents on parole, and is still not permitted in work of the 
regular parole officers of the Division. 

2« Methods and Content 

An orientation phase included attendance at the Training 
Center's Probation Institute X, which was held in late fall, 1964. 
The educational counselors went to six of the Probation lectures 
and participated in a series of seminars held after the lectures 
that provided an introduction to the organization and operations 
of the Division of Youth Service. 

Topics covered at the lectures were: pre-sentence investi- 

gation; casework in an authoritative setting; techniques of 
helping the youthful offender; classification, differential goal- 
setting, and case load management; law, domestic relations, and 
the family court; and alcoholism and other mental health problems. 

A second phase comprised fifteen sessions of formal train- 
ing. These sessions were held once a week from March 3, 1965 
through June 23, 1965. The morning was devoted to a four-part 
curriculum covering human grcswth and development, groups and 
group work, casework methods, and community resources. The main 



training methods used during these morning meetings were group 
discussions, trainee teams, role-playing, films, and assignment 
of readings from a selected bibliography (Appendix h) • 

The afternoon meetings were administrative in nature and 
were centered on the actual case loads that the educational 
counselors were then handling. These meetings, which were con- 
ducted by the supervisors of the educational counselors, covered 
matters such as relationships within the Division (with it^istitu- 
tions and other parole officers) ? interaction with the courts; 
methods of handling specific cases; and a discussion of the 
'•culture of poverty”. 

B. Evaluation 

The evaluation section of the program called for a six 
month follow-up study comparing the recidivism rates of the 
parolees in the Educational Counselor Program to the recidivism 
rates of a contemporaneous and an historical control group. 

There was also to be some assessment of the effects of the train- 
ing program on the educational counselors. The six month follow- 
up study to determine recidivism began August 1, 1965 and ended 
January 31, 1966. 

!• Comparison of the Experimental Group with Randomly 
Selected Contemporaneous and Historical Groups 

Male delinquents under the care of the Division of Youth 
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Secvica were assigned to the Educational Counselor Program by the 
Youth Service Board which individually considered each case* 

Only youths from urban, high delinquency rate areas were eligible* 
Other criteria for the assignment of youths to the experimental 
program were not specified by the Board, but there was some 
indication that cases of a rather ’♦clinical*’ nature tended to be 
assigned to this program. Members of the experimental group 
can not be considered to have been assigned to this group in a 
statistically random fashion. Youths not assigned to the 
Educational Counselor Program were assigned to regular parole 
supervision* 

In contrast, parolees in the contemporaneous and historical 
control groups were randomly selected* These control groups were 
designed post hoc because evaluation was not begun until after 
the beginning of the treatment of the experimental group. 

The first step in developing the contemporaneous and his- 
torical control groups was the listing, by month, of all pa- 
rolees released to the community in the urban areas covered by 
the Educational Counselor Program that were not assigned to 
educational counselors. Prom this list, twice as many cases as 
needed were chosen for the comparison groups by an outside agent, 
randomly selecting numbers from a table of random numbers* 

Another outside agent then randomly selected one-half of these 
randomly selected cases* Thus, three randomization procedures 

— 



were used in the construction of the initial comparison groups. 

Parolees that were released from institutions from October 
I, 1961 to August I, 1962 were placed in the historical compari- 
son group. Cases released from institutions from October I, 

1964 to August I, 1965 were placed in the contemporaneous com- 
parison group. Any possible effects from being released during 
a given month were controlled by placing a nearly similar number 
of released cases each month in the comparison groups as were 
in the experimental group. 

The experimental and comparison groups were then examined 
on twenty-two background and offense variables commonly cited 
in the literature as related to recidivism in order to determine 
their general similarity. Preliminary two-way independence chi- 
square analyses and t tests indicated no statistically significant 
differences (p# ^ ,05) between or among the experimental and com- 
parison groups on many variables such as race, school attendance, 
family status, and certain types of offenses. However, on other 
variables, statistically significant differences were found. 

For descriptive purposes, the statistically significant variables 
are presented in Table 1, 

As can be seen in Table 1, the most marked differences were 
found between the experimental group and the comparison groups 
rather than between the comparison groups. In general, the 
experimental group appeared to be somewhat brighter, have 
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TABLE 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXFERIMEHTAL GROUP WHICH 
WERE SIGHIFICANTLY DIPPERBNT PROM THE HISTORICAL 
OR COMTEMPORANEOUS COMPARISON GROUP PRIOR TO 

MATCHING* 



Characteristics 


Hist. 

(N«181) 


Contemn • 
(N-182) 


Exper. 

(N«154) 


Age of First Incarceration (mean) 


14.1 


13.9 


13.5 


Commitments with Adjudication for 
a New Offense (mean) 


1.7 


1.8 


1.4 


Months of Incarceration (mean) 


15.0 


16.1 


12.7 


I.Q. (mean) 


92 


90 


95 


Health Impairment (per cent) 


40 


36 


23 


Illegal Use of a Motor Vehicle as 
a Prior Offense (per cent) 


64 


70 


35 


Larceny as a Prior Offense (per cent) 


72 


98 


73 



*p.< .05 






an earlier age of first incarceration, fewer coiwnitroents for a 
new offense, and fewer adjudications for the illegal use of 
motor vehicles than the comparison groups.^ In view of these 
differences, the groups were not considered adequately matched. 
Because it was impossible to match the groups on all twenty-two 
variables, a decision was made to use regression analyses and 
multiple correlation techniques to set up a table that would 
indicate which of these variables would be likely to contribute 
most heavily to subsequent recidivism. The experimental and 
comparison groups would then be matched on these important 
predictor variables. 

2m Regression Analyses and Multiple Correlation 

Using data from the historical group, eleven independent 
background variables were involved in a step-wise multiple re- 
gression procedure. The use of variables related to various 
types of offenses was deferred for the purpose of a subsequent 
and more detailed analysis. Three dependent variables (indi- 
cators of recidivism) were used: 1) number of offenses for 

which adjudicated during the follow-up period ^ 2) number of 



1 

'?he experimental group’s lower mean number of months of in- 
carceration might have been the result of the subjects' earlier 
release from institutions to participate in the experimental 
program. It could not be taken therefore as a certain indicator 
of less severity of delinquency in the experimental group. 
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coRonltments to an institution for a new offense during the follow** 
up period I and 3) number of months of incarceration during the 
follow-up period. 

An initial regression analysis was conducted to determine 
the effect of the eleven independent background variables on each 
of the three dependent recidivism variables. The analysis using 
the dependent variable « the number of months of incarceration « 
resulted in the most significant multiple R of .413 (p.<.01). 

The rank order of the eleven independent variables from most to 
least contribution to this correlation may be found in Table 2. 
Similar results were obtained for the other two dependent vari- 
ables . 

The five variables* number of commitments to an institution 
for a new offense prior to parole* I.Q.* family status* age of 
first incarceration* and number of months of incarceration prior 
to parole yielded a significant R of .371 (p.<.01). When the 
group was randomly split into two parts and similar regression 
analyses were performed comparable correlations were observed. 

On the basis of the regression analyses and the magnitude of the 
multiple correlation coefficient* these five variables were 
selected as the most useful ones in predicting future recidivism. 
They were therefore selected as the background variables upon 
which the experimental and comparison groups should be matched. 
Appendix C presents the results in further detail with the 
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TABLE 2 



ELEVEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES IN ORDER OF STEP--W1SE 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE PREDICTION OP THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE, MONTHS OF INCARCERATION DURING THE 

FOLLOW-UP PERIOD. 



Variableg Multiple R F 



Number of Coiranltments to an Institution 
for a New Offense prior to the Follow- 



Up Period 


.245 


11.53* 


I.Q. 


.300 


5.98* 


Family Status** 


.333 


4.25* 


Age of First Incarceration 


.353 


2.78* 


Number of Months of Incarceration prior 
to the Follow-Up Period 


.371 


2.72* 


School Attendance*** 


.383 


1.79 


Race 


.392 


1.32 


Age of First Court Appearance 


.400 


1.43 


Number of Offenses for which Adjudicated 
prior to the Follow-Up Period 


.403 


0.54 


Number of Court Appearances prior to the 
Pollow‘-Up Period 


.412 


1.43 


Health**** 


.413 


0.12 


*Significant at p.^.Ol. 

**Four categories used ranging from both parents in the 
to placement in an institution. 

***Three categories used ranging from regular attendance 


home 
to dis 



missed from school for irregular attendance or truancy. 
****Two categories of impairment used, that of noted in record 
and impairment not noted in record. 
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variables Jested in order from the most to the least contribu* 
tion to the prediction of the number of months of incarceration. 
The least error of coefficient indicates the most contribution. 

3 . Matching Procedures 

The mean number of commitments with adjudication for a new 
offense prior to experimental treatment was the first variable 
selected for matching. The matching procedure involved the 
random removal of extreme cases from the experimental and the two 
comparison groups until the differences between the groups were 
not significant (p.< .OS) on the five variables determined as 
useful predictors of recidivism. 

When the groups were matched on number of commitments « they 
were also matched on all other important predictor variables 
except for age of first incarceration. There was a significant 
difference (p.^ .05) on this variable between the experimental 
group (mean of 13.3 years) and the contemporaneous group (mean of 
13.9 years) but not between the experimental group and the his- 
torical group (mean of 13.8 years) or between the contemporaneous 
group and historical group. This was probably because the mean 
interval between the age of first court appearance and the age 
of first incarceration of the experimental group was smaller 
(0.9 years) than the mean interval between the age of first court 
appearance and age of first incarceration of the contemporaneous 
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and historical groups (both 1.1 years). Therefore* seven cases 
with extremely long intervals between their first court appear- 
ance and their first incarceration were removed from the con- 
temporaneous group. The groups were then matched on this variable* 
In summary, the experimental, contemporaneous, and his- 
torical groups were finally matched as indicated in Table 3. 

Using t tests of difference between means of independent groups 
and chi— sguare tests of independence, there were no statistically 
significant differences between the three groups on the five most 
important predictor variables as previously determined by the 
multiple correlation procedure. 
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TABLE 3 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HATCHED EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

PRIOR TO THE FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 



Characteristics 



Age of First Court Appearance 
(mean) 

Age of First Incarceration 
(mean) * 

Race (per cent) 

Caucasian 

Negro 

Other 

General Health (per cent) 

With Impairment 
Without Impairment 

I.Q* (mean)* 

Family Status (per cent)* 
Both Parents in the Home 
One Parent in the Home 
Foster Home 
Other 

School Attendance (per cent) 
Regular Attendance 
Irregular Attendance 
Dismissed from School for 
Irregular Attendance 
Other 



Hist. 


Contemn. 


Exoer. 


(N=157) 


(N*152) 


(N=95) 


12.7 


12.9 


12.5 


13.8 


13.8 


13.3 


78 


66 


74 


22 


33 


25 


0 


1 


1 


41 


38 


26 


59 


62 


74 


88.9 


88.5 


92.6 


57 


48 


54 


36 


44 


39 


5 


6 


3 


2 


1 


2 


42 


33 


35 


48 


51 


46 


8 


13 


17 


2 


3 


2 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Characteristics 


Hist. 


Contemp. 


Exper. 


School Academic Standing 
(per cent) 

At Expected Grade Level 


(N=:157) 

17 


7n*152) 

14 


(N*95) 

21 


One Year behind Expected 
Grade Level 


25 


18 


28 


Two Years behind Expected 
Grade Level 


30 


22 


30 


Three Years Behind Expected 
Grade Level 


22 


28 


15 


Other 


6 


19 


6 


Number of Court Appearances 
with Adjudication for a Nev7 
Offense (mean) 


2.9 


2.9 


3.6 


Number of Court Appearances 
without Adjudication (mean) 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


Number of Commitments with 
Adjudication for a New 
Offense (mean)* 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


Number of Commitments without 
Adjudication for a New 
Offense (mean) 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


Number of Months of Incarcera- 
tion (mean)* 


15.9 


15.5 


13.7 


Illegal Use of a Motor Vehicle 
(per cent)** 


36.3 


44.1 


29.5 


Larceny (per cent) 


46.5 


51.3 


47.4 


Breaking and Entering (per cent) 


45.2 


36.2 


32.6 



(Table continued on next x^age) 
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